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JSTRACT 



A study examined the way argumentation, in collective 
>ar7gaining shapes outcomes. Specigically> it explored the types of 
claims' and reasoning processes that characterize bargaining^ 
interaction on different subissues of a proposal and tracked the 
development of arguments through sequential sessions and caucus' 
meetings by exaifnining siAiilar iti^s and differences in the reasoning 
process of'subissjues thait were dropped, modified^ ox retained in the 
final agreement. Data were connected through extensile observations 
of. bargaining and caucus sessions that occurred during negotiations 
between a school board and teachers * union , and from^ iinterviews , 
questionnaires, and docui![i6nt analysis. Although the reasoning process 
differed across subissues, some general conclusions emerging from the 
study were as follows: (1) the mo^f^t prevalent types of claimy^sed in 
bargaining were evaluative and definitive; (2) both sides employed 
reasoning from analogy, cause, and hypothetical exa;nple Imore 
frequently than they did other types of reasoning; (3) the reasoning 
process appeared more complete with thie use of evaluative claims than 
with definitive, factual, and policy ones; and (4) proposals and . 
subissues changed, not through adding more information, but through 
shifting types and adding qualifiers. (FL) 
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. ' ARGUMENT IN BARGAIN INGj 
AN ANALYSIS OF. THE REASON tNG PROCESS 



Bargalnliig Is accomp 1 1 shed through the use of arguments and persuasive 
appeals. This study^alms' to understand the way .argumentation; In bargaining, 
shapes outcomes. It examines the types of claims .and reasoning processes that* 
characterize bargaining Interaction on different sublssues of a proposal. It i 
tracks the development of ' arguments through sequentlaT sessions arid caucus 
meetings by examining similarities and differences In the reasoning process of^ 
sublssues: that ^re dropped^ modified, or re.talned In the final agf^eement, The . 
Issues and sublssues examlnex^ In this study* emanate from problems teaphers 
faced In organizational communication. Thus, ,In sti^dyjng arrgumehtatlOn In, 
bargaining^ we are examining variables that grow oyt of , and affect 'the dally 
routines of organlzatlqnal members. 
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ARGUMENTATION IN BARGAINING:- 
/ANALYSIS OF THE REASONING PROCESS 



.Negotiation Is a proi^ess that holds particular appeal for communication 
researchers. The pery^i^Iveriess of this phenomena In InterpW^onal and 
organizational contexts heightens this appeal. That Is, the bargaining process 



cts, legal 



characterizes buyer-seller relationships, marital confl 

transactions. Interdepartmental disputes, and labor managembnt actlN^Itles. 

Moreover, the essence of the bargaining activity Is communicative In that the 

process could not exist wlthoid^clt or dlfett social Interaction^ 

' Onfy recently have bargaining researchers- focUsed on ti)e communication 

process peir se. This focus has shifted research from a preoccapatlon with 
' ■. * " . ' ' „ ' f ' " . ■ ' • ' 

opportunity to communicate to a concern for the evolution cf communication 

patterns over. time. Correspondingly, researchers hpve moved frpfp a global. 



Interaction. .This 
conversational 

on In negotiation 
hcough-the use of 



macro view of « communication to a detailed, micro analysis of 
research has culminated In the application of discourse and 
afnalysis to the evdl ution of bargaining^ talk. 

One area of discourse analysis that Is receiving attentl 
research Is the use of argument. Bargaining; Is accompl ished 
arguments, reasoning, and persuaslve'appeals. This view pf bargalalnPg ental Is 
an examination of messages rather than- a mere exchange of proposals and 
counterproposals. |t centers on the way ^bargainers posit and support claims 
and the way these^cl alms cl uster Into Issues and sublssues that shape outcomes.. 
DofiQ^e, Dlez, and Stable recognize the central role of ^gument ^ 
negotiations when they appeal^for research on the way negotlatori dls^^ree,, 
limit, and structure their arguments. Adopting a discourse model, they caiT 

for research on turn taking, adjacency, pairs, and expansion of arguments as ' 

6 ■ . ■ ' 

4 



well as advocation of proposals, 



This ,st;Udy ' resp</nds to the plea for' research on/ argumentation and 



bargaining. But It adopta a rhetorical rath&r than a discourse analysis of 
argument. More specif leal ly, examines the tyt)es. of claims and reasoning 
processes that characterize bargaining Interaction on different sublssues of a 
proposal* It tracks the development of arguments thf-ough sequential sessions 
and caucus meetings by exam In) ng siml larltles and dl.ffy^relnces In the reasoning 
process of sublssues that are dropped^ modi f led, "^or retained In the final 
agrieement. Moreover, since this study concentrates on both the gontent and the 
process f It posits that Jab(^-manaaement ^Negotiations grow out df^nd '(Perform 
vital organizational commualcatJon functions. . - 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS, ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
Although the analysis of arguments takes plaMjn*a variety of contexts, 
few organizational conimuafcatlon restealrchers haypl^^turne^ 'th^I r attentioh to 
argMm^|||^tIon. One notable exceptlor^ lis Huf f »s studly onv^the r^hetor*Ical 
arguments of a superlntendent^^JnA^chdoJ aboard meetings.^ Huff contends that 

the analysis of the reasoning process Shoufd. extend beyond dlat^s and evidence 

' . ^ — ^ ' ' " ) ^ ■ • . 

Into^.the substantive Issues , that constitute, proposal s. That Is, tge content r of 

" c ^ " ' . ■ ' * 

proposals grows out of . organizational .behavlorw Hence, argumenj^s^In favor of 

/ ^ - > • ' ■ \ ' -. • /. : • ^ 

closing an elementary school due to redact I qn In enrollments emanates from 

' ' : . ' : \ ^ / ^ . ^ ' ; - ' 

decision making routines and thd*'*communIca'Kron patterns that enact these 

routines. * \ ^ / ' ^ 

In. bargaining the substance"^ of evidence and olaIm§ draws from traditional 

organizational communication* yarlabfes. Examples and analogies reflect 

super lor-'subordlnate commOnlcatlon patterns,* /Specif I(Jatly, the use of ,a 

reprimand example to argge for a chang^^n appraisal proced^res Illustrates 

both the .structural constraints of* super lor-isubord|nate evaluation as werl I as 

the degree of openness, trugt, and credlbl I Ity of tJie super Ior\ 



r 



y -. • ■ I 

' . ■ 'v . i,v • 

■ • i • " ■ ' . . ' ■ ^ •>■ ■ . A 

\ Another organisational variable embe'dded In bargaining Issues Is the > 
struggle^ for c6ntro||^etween management and labor. ^^JChls rel atlonsh Ip Is ^ 
reqdily reflected In public se^:tor' bargaining whc||^ ^j|knp I oy made fewer ^ 

GconomIc gains .and' more Inroads Into policy dedlslons. Private socror 

' . >v ' . . * • ■ 'W. • „ r ♦ 

barflalning Is xJ(sclp| Inod^i^y 'market 'fd^^tors whi li^^ub'l l^i^ sector bar^|Qli!»l*ng Is 
subject to pofljtfcqi' fbrceL these force? iln.cre^^the bmoqnt ot uncertainty 
that typically surrounds jthe bargrolnlng proceffs^^^^ UncJertalntlps regar4rng / 
Infl9tIon> public financing, and conserv^lve versus liberal polltlca^l climates^ . 
lead pubU Ic^eipployees to strlv^for greater gains In sucK* pel Icy matters as \ 
reductlpn In fo^^S^'- grievance procedures, and general jjforklng '<;onc?j^^[^s. , ' * 
Management frequently views thesjB "language" Issues (as opp96ed to nwnetary 

■ ^ ■•■•4 J * ' • ^' N . '^ ''^ • • 

Items) as threatening thplff decision mating autonomy. Thus, contract ; 
barga|nlr)g, particularly |n the public sector, often centers on jssues of r ^ 

^1. ^ [ . '\ • ' ■ ; ^ * • • " 

Cpntrol and autonomy. ' \ " ^ y X 

Bargaining also exempi If lei^atterns of upward and downward communication 
at. the dyadic le^el.' Jssues lo%URward and (downward flow are often embodied In. 

bargalnlnti proposals. For example. In teachers' bargaining, contract, Issues 

^ . ■ . . * * , • , * ' ? 

often specify how prlncTpal s should /Inform teachers about work assignments, 

\ ^ ■ . - • ^ " . ■ ' / ■ ' . -'r }■ ^ 

appraisal: processes, and In-service, requirements. At the systemic level, ways ' 
of. commidnlca+lng about such Issues as reduction In forcJe, Job transfer, and . . 

work leaves are spel led out In the contract. Thus, specifications for 

' . \ 

llmproving upward and downWafd f jow are lncluded In contract Issues. 

>'•'•"■'■>. . ' . " ■ ■■ 

At the macro Jevel bargaining Issues also pervade relationships among 

substructures of the organization.' Since collective bargaining brings togefher 

; ' . • * . • ■ ' > ■ 

upper management and urflon representatives, "It ^ , concentrates on ^ 

orjganizatlon-w^Ide Issues. In* teachers' bargaining, the union team and. the 

* .t ' ' 

administrative team confront one another over such organlzatlon-wlde lssues' as 



,r ' ■, ■ , ' . , ■ , 

calendar* temporary Ifbntracts, extra-currlcyl ar duties, number of Jc/ass 

■ • - - ■ . . „ ' / r' 

preparations, aad fringe bonoflts. Although fringe benefits and calendar affect 
air schools and teacher* I ncl uded In the sysrfem, the othe(^ four Issues cross.; 
sulistrata of the organization. For Instance, hi'gh >chooL teachers dl ffer from 
elementary* and middle school teachers In the subject matter and asslgnment.of # 
gfass preparations, / Contr^act \^an9uage that covera deflmltlon and ways, of 
asslgrving cl ass preparations^ must Incorporate these differences. In. like 
manner,.' /problems with school administration In irr^lem<Jntatlofi of the contract 
jnay be locai Ized In only one or two schools, ^5^ues^ may become- dyadic 



specific, related only to a few teacher-principal rel*<it4onshlps, ' Then^ the 
bargaining teams must wite^le with the degre^ to which tf^^,. contract Includes 
clauses to protect against one-strot cases. In actual I ty, ujifort representatives 
may want to Inforp central admlnlsjcatlon about .pV^lems tltat exist with a 
particular prlnclp£>J>ather thai) strive for mod If fc^t Ions In the cpntract. As 

Bazerman and Lewlckl'^? edited vol ume'vpo I nts. out, collective bargj^lnJng .extends ' 

- '[■'' ' ' * " ^ " "* ■ ' ' / 1' ' r ■ 

' beyoad conf I let management ,lnto the arenas th6t crbss orgaftlzatlj^pal behav ior , 

' ■* ' . ^ ' • . ' : J' " / i]-' ^ ' . 

In general and organizational communication In partlctflhr, . These arenas. 

■ V ' ■ ' ' . * ■ V ' -v) ' 

suggest t^at bargaining Is' a form of decision making, Infi^rm^tSon processing, 
and Issue dlscosslori over nflatters thalt not only legal lze?;|)Dl Icy but- grow out of 



pnd affect the dally routines of or^^li(^tloHal members, 

n 



AR(5UM^ATI0N TOEORY V 



Reasoning, or the gl/tng ^o*f reasorfs. Is an Impbrt4(nt part:o^ negotiation 
Interaction, It Is tfirough thep>€friQmXses of language that .birgalners gain 
support for their Ideas, A distinction can be mbde between Ir^rumental and 
argumentative uses'.qf language, Instrumental' uses ariB "thosej^utt'eran^ces tlratj 
are suppo^d to/iachleve thelj^purpose dIrectiV* as they stand,Vw1thout fh^'need 



.to produce ony additional 'reasons' or 'supporting'^ arguments."'*^ 
Argumentative ,use*s, on the other hand, are "uiyerances that succeed or fall 
only *fo the extent that they can 'be 'supported' by arguments, reasohs, 
oyldonco, or tho*llko<. . . Thus, In negotiation, /through fho 

argumentative uses of language, participants provide Claims and sup^port fbr 

V ^ 

claims to gain compliance. ' . " , ^ .-u 

THo process of arguing In negotiation Is qul^e different from the process 
as It occurs In, other for^unis such as law courts, decision-making meetings, or. 

scientific debates. ToulmlnV RIeke, and Janlc discuss four specific ways 

■»» 

/that foriSms or fields of argumentation may vary In^thelr procedures: (1) 
degree of formality, (2) degree of precision, (3) mpde of resolution, and (4) 
goal of argumentation. In' a particular field 'of argumentation such as 
negotiation, specific paran}eters contribute -to how reasoning proceeds. 

FI^st, dlffer^ces In degree of formality characterize reasoning 
procedures. In negotiation the method of argumentation Is less formal than a 
large groyj) decision-making meeting Conducted throughvthe use of parl iamentary 
procedures. But It Is more formal than group discussion' In that It rel I6s on 
preset written proposals and c6unterprop6sal s. Th%t Is, the contract forms the 
basis for reach I ng Agreements on opposIn§^ Issues. " ' 

Second, differences In degree of precision' distinguish among fields of 
argument. Some forums require different degrees of exactitude In argument. 
That Is, what makes a "good" or acceptable argument may differ across forums. 
Semantics) or contract language Is very critical to the negotiation process. 
Participants must consider all possible Inte/^prftatljpns, particularly ones that 
would make an Issue grievable. Word choice^ phrasing, and , ImpI Icatlons of 
phrasing are afl considered In terms oi legality. 
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Third, dIfforencoB exist (n tho jnodos of resolution. As Toulhiln/ ot. al. 

17 

point out, difforont forums liavo different objectives. Tlius, tlieir 

procedures load up' to different kinds of completion or resolution. Although 

moid* (Tblds of argument be<jln with claims, resonrchera have not uncovered a set 

way to resolve argumonts. ^ For example, Interaction In a court of law Is based 

on an adverser lal relationship ai>d the verdict Is the resolution or completion 
' 18 

o^f the argument. ^Negotiation begins with a similar adversarial relationship 
yet resolution Is reached by exchanging proposals and counter prop^al s to build 

• ■ \ 

agreement. The exchange process Is not vnocossar I ly aimed at compromise or 
corvsensus, but at finding a midpoint of Interpretation by which to achieve o 
solution. This process reppesents a^ very different mode of resolution than 
seeking a verdict. " ' . 

Finally, the goals of argumentation differ within various forums. The 

"I . ' 19 

kind of procedtare that Is appropriate depends on "what Is at stake". The 

same words may express different claims In different contexts (e.g., different 

ass'ertors of claims, such as a physician or a psychiatrist, may make^he same- 

20 ' 

claim but have different stakes In the argument). In negotiation, the two 

* • ' ) 

parties hav^ opposite goals. Admlnlsfrators want to maintain their autonomy 

-while teachers want to obtain declslon'-rlglits that may reduce administrator 

autonomy. Built Into bargaining are confllc^ of Interest based on mutually 

exclusive Is. The rights ^of employees not to be exploited, abused, or 

treated unfairly ^ay be l-n direct conflict with the decision-making autonomy of 

management. Both "teams jnust argue within this arena. Proposals, Issues, and 

arguments reveal the nature of these dif fer'Ing-goals of argumentation. 



f 

i^RGUMENTATION IN NEGOTIATION ^ » 



iJod m "tho communlcntlon proccuisi nlmcul at prtnioni I 

21 



Aryumonint Ion hi dof 
statomonts and providing reasons why tho audlonco should bol lovo thorn." 



Ar<juniontol |on In noijotlntlon conslstrj of tho tonchorj** wrl tton propos>nl s (or 

chongos'ln tho current contract and tho subsoquont oountorJ)roposQl s offorod by 

'I 

both odmf nistratprs and 'toachors* Tho proposal In nogotIa;Hon, thoroforo. Is 
tho stlniuluii for cjonoratlny orgumonts — It triyyors modi f Icatlo^Hf. Similarly, 
orgumonts form tho basis for modlfylrftj tho propQsoI. In gonoral, proposals aro 
reshaped throughout tho process of argumontatlon and the presentation of now 
proposal s-'-tRose steps aro circular and food Into one another. 

What emerges from presenting proposals and counterproposals are 
slqnif leant Issues that must bo d^sc^ussGd In order to find a midpoint of 
Interpretation by which to achieve a solution* For example, emerging from the 
discussion of proposals and counterproposals that relate. to the I^sue of 
teacher ovaluatJon was the sublssue of changing the term "evaluation" to 
"performance appraisal." An unders^^dlng of the process of negotiation 
Interaction must therefore Include Identification and analysis of sublssues. 

An ' analysis of sublssues requires examination of elements of 
argumentation: claims, reasons, evidence, qualifiers, and reservations. 

Claims aro statements which the "speaker wishes to have accepted, but which he 

22 

or she expects to have challenged. Thu^ a claim Is. defined by the way a 

r . ft • 

speaker expects the audience to respond. A" speaker presents a particular type 

■' • • • 

of claim based on the predlcted^sagreement that the audfence may hold. 

Six types of claims used' In this study Include: declarative, ^valuatfcye, 

23 

policy, factual, definitive, and cl assi f Icatory. A declarative claim 
expresses a ^t^J^ ^j^ ht about something that Is the case or. has happened. A 
stafement' In the negotiation session such as "This 30 days was consistent with 



I 



tho curront longuogo" would bb consldorod a doclorotlvo claim In that It 

/ 

roporfu feomothlny that U thw cat>a.^ An t^vfltMfttJvq lUillJIJ prouontji a vnluo 

V 

Judgment on tho situation^ discussing Issues of quality, ^.Q-f gocuj/bad, 
(nir/unfair, bonut I (ul/uyly, «tffictlVo/lnnf (octJvo. Th« til^tomcint "I llk« Iho 
Idoo of a 20-day nhortor timo period," oxpro!isos an evaluation of o proposed 
contlract change. Xhon a speaker advocates a proposal, he or she Is presenting 
n imJJiiy. iJjaljn. "Drop mid-season and change 30 days to 20 days," exJJressos a 
proposed policy change. A class I f Icatory j^lolja classifies something Into a 
category. Discussing what constitutes a file, administrators and teachers 
pj-o^ent cl assi f Icatory claims that categorize materials as belonging to fho 
varlbus types of files. Similar to the declarative claim Is the factual claim 
which answers a question of fact — whether $omithlng exists. The distinction 
between these two claims, as wo operational Ize them. Is In tho time period 
referred lo. The declarative claim presents a statement about a course of 
action jQQM whorea^ the factual claim presents a statement about something that 
has occurred In the past. Finally, tho definitive clalpi answers a question of 

0 

definition. That Is, It makes a statement as to what something Is or how It Is 
defined or Interpreted. A comment such as "An observation Is not as formal as 
an evaluation," focuses on .the meaning of the two terms "observation" and 
"evaluation." Analysis of the argumentation process designates the type of ^ 
cl alms -presented and the responses to those claims. 

In addition to the types of claims presented, this analysis of^ . 
argumentation focuses on the reasoning process utilized by partlclp<^nts. A 
number of argumeatatlon theorists delineate types of reasoning* We have 
combined various category systems to develop a schema for analyzing reasoning 
In the negotiations. This classification of arguments Is not meant to be 
exhaustive, yet It offers a framework for general types of negotiation. The 
schema we selected Is: ^ 



1 . HoflSQnlpu iu Analogy 

In nfijulfuj from finalo^jy th« s>p6aK«r atattum^si 1hat thtiro ar'd i^nouyh • 
tilml larl tlos botwoon tuo things to tsupport tho claim that uhovf Is tru© 
of ot\o In n(s<7 tf U« of tho oth«r# 

^. CQu^;oi Rtia!iQnlng 

In this typo of reasoning spookorsi mako a claim that an ovont or 
Condi 1 1 on of ono kind Is thu jtuiuiktl of on ovi>nt or a condition of 
another kind. Thoso two kinds of ovont& (or condltlon!i) do not Just 
appear together^ thoy aro cqm^pI ly connoctod . 

3 . iikJUm Roason lnq 

This type of reasoning occurs whonovor a sign and Its referent occur 
togothor. The fact that the #^gn Is observed can be used to support a 
claim about the presence of the object or situation the sign refers 
to. 

4^ fion^iialjifl Authority 

Arguments based upon the authority of people^ Institutions^ or 

IK 

documents serve to establish claims. Appeals to authority require us 

/ ' '' \ 

to respect what the source soys because he or she can make a wise and 

/ 

28 ** 

Informed Judgment In the field concerned. 

5. Reasoning from Genera II :gat Ion 

Arguments from generalization Involve examining a sufficiently large 

29 

, and representative sample of the "kind", In question. A common use 
of this type of reasoning Is the" presentation of statistics that 
generalize to other situations. ^ 

6. Reasoning ^im Clasalf Icatlon 

^ Arguments of this type center on the typical properties ot an Idea or 
an Item being dl scussedi| these properties are used as -the basis for 
classifying Ideas that are discussed. 
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1. \{^^^Qx\\[\^ inm Qppgsll^s -^^^^ " ; • 

in this fyp© P^f reasoning Issues* that are radfcal ly different In ^me 
/ respects a^i^' presumed to be equal ly different In other resj 

^ ..-^^-'^ • y \ .' 'i - 

8> y Reasoning from Hypothetical Example ^ ^ |. ' : 
)^ 5 ArguHiffla.^ that .occur through the creation of hypothetical examples. 
* ^' Rather than provide specific facts or\ Incidences that have occurred. 



^ the speaker reasons that the event could^hypothetlcally occur under 

. ^ 32 - 

the circumstances discussed. ' ^ 

These are the^g&neral kinds of reasoning we utKUzed, They provide a \ 

theoretical and operational basis for examining reasoning In the negotiation 

sessloris. \ 

^^^^^One final aspect that deserves explanation Is the use^of qualifiers and 

r^^vatlonst "Qual If lers are those ways of communicating how confident the 

speaker Is In his or*^ her claim; that Is, how confident the audience will be In 

' 33 

the claim." Use of feuch ^qual If lers as "probably," "sometimes," "never," and 
"always" are examples of how a speaker makes^ his or her claim more persuasive 
and believable to the audience. In addition to a qual If ler, speakers add 
reservations to their claims. A reservation refers to the circumstances under 
which the speaker would decide not to defen^^ clalm.""^^ *'Un|ess" and "Until" 
frequently begin a statement of reservation; Qualifiers and reservations allow 
the speaker to modify his or her claim to make It more acceptable to the 

audlei^ce. Analysis of qualifiers and reservations provides better 

' ^' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " ■ ' 

fi^erstandlng of the speaker's reasoning process and the overall development of 

arguments. ' 



The participants Ih this study are members of a large suburban township. 

The scho^ district emp^^f 485 teachers and 25 administrators and Includes 10- 

schools that enroll app^lmately 8,055 students. The district Is 805J - 

unionized, with approximately 389 teachers belonging to the local and state NE^t 

affiliate. The township admlnl istrators have negotl^atec^nf ormal ly with the 

teachers eight years prior ^o the passage of Public Law 217, the state's Publ Ic 

Employee's Bargaining Act; hence the district has a long history of 

admlnlstratlve-teacher negotiations. This history has produced a 120-page 

contract, one vaunted by the union as "the most complete contract In the ' , 

sta^e." I I 

Both teams note that the teachers and the administrators have developed a ; 
- ' ' . ^ , : ,^ ^ ' I 

trusting relationship throughout the years. Teachers particularly trust the | 

assistant superintendent^ the head negotiator for the admlnlstraf Ion over the 

p&t seven years. Their trusting relationship has evolved from several years \ 

'of Intense conflict. Both sides recall the- "fish-bow I" night — an evening of 

bargaining framed with 90 teachers forming a circle around the negotiation 

teams to protest the administration's attitude toward teachers. The teachers) 

remember wearing T-shirts with the slogan, "Lakevlew Township Is cruel an^ 

inhuman to teachers. 

Under the law the administration must bargain over salary, hours, fringe 4. 

benefits, grievances, and arbitration of unresolved grievances. The 

administration must discuss working conditions, curriculum, class size, 

pupil-teacher ratio, reduction In force, and l^get appropriations, but are not 

required to Include them In the contract. However, once they appear In the 

contract, these Items are open for negotiation from year to year. The school 



district under study has Inebrporated a number of these "discussable" Issues 
Into the bargaining arena. If a' settlement Is not reached/ the^bargaljiers can 
employ fact-finding or mediation, t\ut strikes are disallowed Syi law. ^The state 
ranks 48th In Its aid to public education; hence teachers' salaries have been 



considerably low for a number of years. Since this distr lew receives 
additional monies for military students and bussing programs, raises are 
generally higher than In other townships across the state. 



PROCEDURES / 

Two researchers observed approximately 40 hours of negotiation, sessjons. 
Interspersed with an -additional 14 hours of caucus ^rneetlngs. These sessions 

comprised over 54 hours of observation. Bargalnlrtg sessions covered a period 

/' ■ ' ■ 

of 11 days, lasting 3 or 4 hours, per day for sQifie sessions to 15 hours for the 

/ ' • ' ^ ^ 

more lengthy ones. 

. ^ ../•'. • ' 

The administrative team consisted c/f six people — the assistant ' 

■ » 

superintendent, who was the chief negotTator for the team, three principals, 
crossing NiJh I gh school, mlddl^'e school, iind elementary schools; one assistant 
principal, and^one staff employee from the central office. All but one of the 
members h^* Served on previous t^ams; most had served for four or five years. 
The administrative team reportec/to an elected school board, one that delegated 

' V • 

most contract decisions to the bargaining team, with the exception of final 
approval for percentage of /raises. ^ 

The teachers team was comprised of six members—the local union president, 

/ ''' ■ 

the past president of/ the union, and four elected representatives from 



elementary, middle, and high schools. Only two of these six had served on 
previous negotiation teams. The union president was\the chief bargainer and 
had never negotiated a contract before this session. The teachers' team worked 
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with a Unlserv director, a hired I on official for this particular district/ 
He helped them prepare th<8lr coyfract proposals and served as their consultant 
throughout the negotiations. ' \ 

Teachers and admInlstratojp6 described , the bargaining event as low In 
conflict and high In trust, characterized^ some, but not a large number of 
"burning Issues." SSJf q^f, the 128 respondents to our survey were highly 
satisfied wlth^monetary Items In the settlement; A\% were highly satisfied with 
the language Items; 61^ were far more satisfied this year than In previous 
years. 

•DATA COLLECTION V ^ , 

* The researchers employed a multlmethod approach to the collection of data. 
Four methods were used— observations and detailed field notes^ (approximately 
1,300 pages of transcription),' Interviews, survey questionnaires, and document 
analysis. Two observer^ took extensive field notes on the b^^^nlng and 
caucus sessions. In accordance with Lofland, field notes contained a 



near-verbatim dialogue of Interact|jpns as well as notes on the general 

35 

atmosphere and overall framework of the event. Field notes were expanded an< 
typed Into full notes shortly after the observations. 

^Seventeen one-hour Interviews were condticted with members of both 
bargaining teams and with teachers who did not serve on the Qurrent team (5 
non-team members). Interviews sought Information on bargaining history, 
perceptions of the negotiation process, origin and ^perceptions of bargaining 
Issues, and links between bargaining Issues and organizational communication. 
Interviews weqe audio-recorded and transcripts^ were typed to aid with data 
analysis* ^ 
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In addltlbn, questionnaires were prepared and sent to a r^rjdom sample of 
300 teachers; 128 of them were returned. ' Questionnaires tapped priorities of 
Issues, satisfaction with the settlement, and organizational factors that nolght 
contribute to the settlement. Finally, the researchers collected copies of the 
Immediate past contract, the teachers* InI;Ha| proposal^^^and al I written 
counterproposals exchanged at the table. 



DAJA ANALYSIS ^ 

This particular study relies primarily on fJeld notes of bargaining and 
> caucus meetings and on document analj/sls. However, responses to the survey 
- qiiestlonnalre provided Informatlqn on the salience of Issues and on the overall 
^satisfaction with the settlement. Interview data was employed as |r{ipp|emental 
Information on the origin and history of the Issues selected for/analysis. 

In the first stage of the analysis, we selected two Issues for an In-depth 
study of the way reasoning develops throughout the bargaining event. We 
selected teachers' files and teachers' evaluation because these two Issues 
overlapped and were salient In the survey results as well as In the amount of 
talk time devoted to the topic (48 pages of dialogue). Also, these Issues wehe 
discussed at lejigth In both caucus and bargaining sessions. In a theoretical 
vein, both topics represented Integrative Issues — ones that allowed for 
expansion of alternatives and an Increase In Joint gains. 

In the second stage, we analyzed formal documents for both Issues — mapping 
out the sublssues that emerged from the proposals and counterproposals. Hence, 
we tracked proposed changes In^ the status quo and the way these changes evolved 
from one. counterproposal to the next. Tfien^we I IstedVh^possIble sublssues 
for each proposal. Finally, we tracked which sublssues were retained from the 
teacher?' proposal, ^hlch ones were modified and adopted, and^whlch ones wer^ 
dropped from further consideration. ^ 
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In the third stage, we selected six sublssues, three for each main Is^ue. 
Of the six, two were xetalned, two were dropped,* and two were modified.^ Then 

/ • " 

we marked off ^ectlons.^ the djal^ogue that contained Interaction on any of the 
six subJssues. ' ^ . 

I 

In the fourth stage, we plotted on computer sheets *the claims, qualifiers, 
evidence, and links between evidence and ^cl aim used dur I ng* each sequential* 
session of the bargaining. This analysis was conducted for each of the six , 
sublssues. Claims were then classified Into one of the sjx types of claims 
descrfbed^ In the theory section of thU paper. Reasons and evidence were 
classifieds Into one of the eight types of reasoning process. Conceptual 



definitions, delineated In the' theory section of- this paper, served as 
operational definitions for thls^. procedure. Since 4ye were pr I mar 1 1 y- Interested 
In the nature of the reasoning process and not the absolute frequency pf 
claims', we did not quantify our analysis. In like manner, we reached consensus^ 
on jthe classification of statements, but we did not conduct formal reliability 

checks. We regard this study as a rhetor Ical , 'qual Itatlve analysis rather than 

■ ' ^ * . -k.. ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' 

a quantitative Invest I gatl-on^^ ' '"-'^f- ^ 

9 ^ RESULTS V 

BARGAINING ISSUES 

Orig in .and rmportance ^ of Issues . For this study we selected two contract 
Issues, "teachers' files" ^nd "teachers' evaluation." \\x\ the Purvey 
questionnaire, teachers and administrators rafifcqd these Issues as tKird In 
priority of the many contract revisions. ThelV salience stemmed from teacher 



complaints about Improper collection and uW of f I le material s and evaluation 
procedures. In one particular case, a teacher almost^f lied a gi^Ievance agalnsi 
a principal, who appeared to be "loading" teachers' files with trivial and 
unsubstantiated Infractions. 



Cort ^parlson of Proposals . Both Items existed In the current contract. The 
tochers' proposa I on ,,f 1 1 es spe^lled out what kinds of material should be placed 
In ^ teach^r^s f(le/and how that material should be used • The administrators 
countered with the status quo-^tl I the middle of the l)argalnlng when they 
prepared a couiltterproppsa I that reflected discussion c\f the sublssues*^ 
surrounding the proposal. In like manner, the teachers^ proposed minor 
modifications In the current evaluation procedures, but these proposals strufck 
a sensitive chord for administrators, who countered with no changes In the 
states qup. . In the inlddle of the bargaining event, the administrators offered 
a counterproposal that\(nc| uded some of the teachers' concerns. 

Selection of Sublssties for : Each Mgjji 'issufi. We prepared a llst'of^the 

/ V . < \ , ) . 

sufrlssues for each main Kssue based on the contract^ the proposals and. 

Counterproposals, and th4 ba^galn^lng talk. Teachers' files consisted of s|x 

sublssues: teachers' ^rlght to read and sigh material to be placed In their 

f I les, ^'i'f Inltlon of a file, use In eVal uatlon hearings, use of conjectural 

material, proof of truth or falsity of material, and presence of a witness or 

representative In a discussion of the file material. Of these six, two were 

-J ^ ■ . • 

accepted with modifications, one was retained as proposed by the teachers, and 

three were dropped from the final settlement. For analysis of the reasoning 

process, we selected the following sublssues: (1) teachers' right to read and 

sign Tnaterllal prior tp placement In the flje as the retalnedt ^ublssue^ (2) 

definition of *^ ^ file as the modified sublssue and (3) use of cc^^Jectural 

mateiplar as the dropped Issue. 

Teachers' evaluation consisted of f^ve sublssues: the term "appraisal" 

should be substituted for "evaluation," observations should be conducted with 

full knowledge of the teacher, observations should -not become part of the 

' • ^ J 

permanent personnel files, the teacher should receive a copy of evaluation 



report at the time of the appraisal conference, and extra-curricular evalxiatlon 



should riot be; restricted by mjy-season evaluations. Of these five/ two were'' 
"dropped >from the^ final ^settlement, two were modified and then, accepted, and orfe 
was-retaln^d asjnitl.ally proposed, ^For analysis of^, the reasoning process, wd 



selefcted the following sublssues: (^) extracurricular evaluation as the 



retal nett ^sub I s|ue, (2) observations 'should not become part of the^ (Permanent 
file as th''^ modified sublssue> and (3) -the, term "i 
substituted for "evaluation" as the drop ped sublssue. 



file as fi)^ modified sublssue> and (3) the, term "appraisal" should be 




ng pro9e£ 

B. What: Is the ^Veaspnlng proce^ for the sublssues of !teacp;e'r-;^ ' ^ 
•■-. evaluations? ■ ' ■ ' ' - '\ ■ - 

C. How Is -the reasoning process for teachers'^ files si m^il?ar and/or . 
dlff^erent from the reasoning proce's^^f or t^a'^hers' evaluations 

D. How Is the reason*j)g3rocess similar and7or dlffj^rerit^'for the three 
outcomes: dropped, retained, , modified? 

Answering these questTons provides a description of the types of claims and 
reasoning > patterns for each of the two main Issues and the six sublssues. 

A. Sublssues of Teachers' Files , Three sublssues of teachers' files were 
analyzed separately. These^ Include: material smu^^t be read and signed by the 
teacher, definition of a file, anci conjectural nature.^ 

(1) Materials jnus± hSL JZfiad ind ^JLgnfid ±hSi leacllfin. The reasoning 
process for this sublssue operated from an Impl led eval uatlve clalrri that J 
placing material In a teacher's files was potential I y harmful to the teacher. 
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Teachers believed this aptlon was harmful because It showed disrespect, evoked 

' . ^ - ' ' • ' ^ - ' 

dlfferent^nterpretatlons, and left no roora;-^r refutation. 

Adn^nl strators argued fjhom three typ§s of" claims. An evliluatlveVlalm 
that contended It wa^ mo^e harmful tp'have teachers readXand sign evef4 note. . 
Support for thfs cl aim was pr Imarl l/^ausal stafing that It was embarrassing 

and disrespectful, a form of har'rasAnent. A cl assif Icatory cl^lm that 

' * c ^ ■ 

contended ^teachers ;W^re professlonats and did need- to be reminded of 
.Infractions. Reasoning from opposltes supported cthlsci aim by suggesting that 
teachers should not be treated like Immature students. Finally, aflmlnlstrators" 

* ■ - ' •* - ■ .> ''Ai' 

\ offered a declarative, claim that, this policy was not feasible and prictLcal. 



That Is, they, questioned how It w^s possible to rack teachers down to read and 
^slgn the materials. * 

Arguments theo shifted^ to reservations and qualifiers that stated under 
which conditions teachers would.wapt to read and sign notes. Declarative and 
'factual claims alrgued that use of file materials" In evaluation and dismissal 
posed a serl|^s jSroblem. These claims w^^supported by reasonj|ng fjom 
analogy. For example, horror stories of one principal who fired a teacher by 
uslng^ notes of past Infractions to generalize to present behavior. Both sides 
began to accept reservations and qualifiers. Qualifiers were added by both 
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administrators and teachers. Administrators stated that files will never'^be 
emptied; teac|igrs added that a person would have access to files within 24 
hours of prlaclng material In It and that they would have a right to duplicate 
rriaterl^jlV Administrators ana teachers .created an additional qualifier In their 

; • ' \ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

claim tnat the material In th^ file mu^t be servlous enough to be uspd In a 
disml/sal .case. Both, isldes used hypothetical examples to support these 
Iflers, 



ERIC 
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) '(2) Definition of a Fl le . These claims were primarily definitive and 
factual and rel led' heavily on the use of^^^posl^es to cc^pare building and 
permanent fijes. Reasoning from opposltes IncuWed attempts to show how flies ^ 
cllffered^ from notes and memos and how different types of files contained 
different Information. In addition; hypothetical and authority reasoning was 
used. Hypothetical examples IMustra+ed the type of materials that would go 
info flies. Cltfn^ Articles and sections of the contract represented a type of 
authority support, e.g., "a file Is defined as . . ." Factual claims evolved 
from definitive ones when both sides defined flies by talking about what should 
be Included In them. 

Agreement evoived from each side expanding their list, of definitive and 
factual subclaims an^ the other side qualifying the claims or adding more 
subclaims to clarify, the distinction between buLldlijg and permanent files. 
Examples of these subclaims Included statements I Ikia the fol lowing: (a) Two or 
three administrators , might have files In different offices; this still 
constitutes the principalis personnel file (the building file), and (b) ' 

J ^ ■ ' 

Teachers do not need to know how many notes^^admlnlstrators make until the 
administrator decides to make It part of, the bul Idlflcj^f I le. In the latter part 
of the bargaining, the focus was on clarifying the po I Icy that both had 
ImpI Icltly* accepted. ^ 

(3) Conjectural Nature , This sublssue operated from an Implied cl^lm that 
conjectural Information In a teacher's file was harmful to the teacher. The 
teachers failed to provide evidence to support this claim and Instead asserted 
a declarative claim that Information In the files should be factual and based 
on proof or on checking with the source. 

The administration responded to this argument by shifting from an 
evaluative to a definitive claim. They challenged the word "conjectural," 
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claiming It .was Inappropriate aiid ^mblguous contract janguage. The reasoning 
.process was primarily causal, stating that the Inclusion of this ambiguity 
would make. It hard to put anything In the file and would make It dlffl^It to 
document and val I date fnfprmatfon* ' 

r 

The xieachers argued that conjectural Information was harmful, citing 
analogies of how such Information had been used I^dlsmlssal cases* But they 
concluded one of their caucus sessions by changing claims, saying It did not 
matter If the Information was conjectural as long as Jhhey could read and sign 
\lt. 'Hence, anothe? poNcy sublssue made them shift claims and* agcee to 
withdraw this sublssue. Thus, agreement to drop conjectural as a sublssue came ^ 
when teachers substituted ^^ano+her policy claim to cover the harms they 
perceived In the conjectural material. The administrators stuck with their 
definitive and declarative claims, "We can't prove truth of a note," and ^ 
"Conjectural Is an ambiguous word," 

B, Sublssue pf Teachers' Evaluation , Three sublssues of teachers' 
evaluation were analyzed separately, these included performance appraisal, 

4 

extra-curricular, and observation, 

#■ : ' ■ ■ 

( 1) Performance A ppraisal , The Issue began with the teachers' proposed 
change from use of the term "evaluation" to "performance appraisal," Teachers;, 
and administrators were In direct opposition on this proposal, A majority of 
the Initial claims made by the administration were evaluative, I ,e, , "It jfltauJjl 
not be a good change," Administrators then offered def Inl tlve,.-ef^^s In an 
attempt to clarify teachers' Intent, Le,, "was there something that 
administrators were missing that teachers were hopTng to gain?" The 
administrators relied predominately on causal reasoning 'as they specified the 
Implications of the word "performance appraisal," For, example, administrators 
suggested that the word Is too narrow; a change In terms would require changes 
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In the evaluation forms; and other aspects of the Job would not be evaluated 

/ 

with a focus on performance. 

■ ^ \ 

The tethers rel led primarily on definitive and ev^'aluatlve claims. First, 
they did not define performance appraisal In the narrow sense that 
administration did; they saw It as an entire process) not Just the evaluation 
of performance In front of the class. Second, their value Judgment of, 
"performance appraisal" was positive — they saw these words as"^more positive 
than the word "evaluation." Yet, teachers provided rIL solid evidence or clear 
cut reasons why performance appraisal was^ better. When prompted to supply 
reasdqs, they stated that they wanted the change because they thought 
administrators had trouble with the word "evaluation." Administrators argued 
that the two terms;:>iad the same meaning. Once the administration provided this 
evidence, the teachers admitted that "we didn't necessarily like the word 
"appralsaj" better and If the ty«) words mean the same thing then we're willing 
to stay with evaluation." Thus, the session ended with the Issue belng*^ 
^(iropped. 

(2) E)^tra-cgrrlcular > This argument began with a straight-forward policy 

claim, "drop mid-season," Initiated by the administration. Their reasoning 

/ 

from cause Included the following: 'There Is a problem with one short month," 

U 

^and "It Is hard to make evaluation In that time — It Is a pain." Tennis was 
used as an example to support this causal reasoning. 

4 In the teachers' caucus an addition was made to the Initial claim, 'Take 
out mid-season, but add "during the season of that activity" and add "30 days 
following the activity." 'Objections to this addition were based on causal 
reasoning: "It's already In the contract" and "30 days may be tcio long." The 
reasoning process took two different forms as teachers either supported or 
opposed the new policy claim. Reasoning from cause stated that "It takes time 
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for a coach to get equlpmef||- back together." Reasoning from analogy stated 
that "20 days would be equal to four weeks*" After much discussion^ teachers 
^^nal Ized the ^policy claim Initiated earlier: Add "during the season of th^t 
activity" and change "30 days to 20 days." When administrators confronted 
teachers with this change, they made the declarative claim that 30 days was 
consistent with the current contract language. An objection was raised based 
on causal reasoning: "If we- use 20 days following the activity rather than 
mid-season the coach may not be ar^ound (I.e., during the summer)." However, 
administrators accepted the teachers' policy claim without this suggested 

change. ^ ^ ^ 

(3) Observation . A variety of claims werAut 1 1 Ized In this sublssue, yet 
bargainers relied predominately on policy, declarative, and definitive claims. 
The two major claims w^re In direct opposition: (a) administrators claimed 
that observations and deficiencies noted should be part of the file, and (b) 
teachers clalitied that observation data should not become a part of the 
permanent file. Teachers made the declarative claim that administrators were 
confusing observation with the evaluation. Through causal reasoning teachers 
attempted to define what should be permanent^ evaluation. A series of If-then 
statements were utilized to show that If a negative pattern develops, then It 
becomes a part of the permanent evaluation. 

What makes this sublssue so different from the others and also makes It 
longer In talk time Is that observation and evaluation are so closely related. 
Most of the arguments In this sublssue then were attempts to define what the 
differences were and then to establish policy In accordance with those 
dl f ferences. The reasoning process was almost entirely causal and 
hypothetical. The If-then reasoning continued fhroughouf and lead to policy 
claims. Hypothe-^cal reasoning I nc I uded descriptions of possible situations 
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that might be faced In eva|^uatIon and observation. These hypothetical examples 
served as questions for policy claims. Evaluative claims were aimed mainly at 
feelings of agreement or disagreement: "His argument Is valid, "-or "I like the 
second sentence of article 4." • , 

Later In this sublssue, after policy claims had been established, both 
teachers and administrators reasoned from analogy to compare what hjsi|J ,beea done 
In the past with what they were attempting to do now: "What at^i^i^ 
situation with Caleman; we didn't have the ordinal material. Informatloh In 
the file Is Incomplete*'" This analogy wjas used to support the pel Icy 'claim 
that the Information should go Into the file, but that It could only be used In 
cases of dismissal. From this point on until the end of this sublssue, ^ 
teachers and administrators worked back and forth with policy, factui»I> and 
declarative claims to establ-Ish the final policy. 

C, Comparison q± ±Jtifi Rea<;nnlng Process iQ£ Teachers' FMes ^ Teachers' 
Eva! uatfon . Analysis of the reasoning process for the two main Issues, 
teachers' files and teachers' evaluation, revealed similarities and 
differences. The two Issues were similar In the use of def Inl tlve and 
declarative claims. These types of claims were employed In defining teachers' 
file. In determining what constitutes a conjectural statement, and In 
supporting arguments of similarity between the terms "evaluation" and 
"appraisal." In addltlpn, bargainers developed policy claims for both Issues' 
by adding qualifiers and reservations rather than by providing evidence to 
support their own positions. Hence, argument for a policy position might begin 
with opposing viewpoints but might become problem solving by adding qualifiers 
and reservations to one another's claims. The reasoning process for both 
Issues lacks variety- With very little use of testimony and generalization from 
facts. Overall, the development of claims was more complex for both Issues 
than was<the process of substantiating those claims. 
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In addition to similarities, there were a variety of differences between 

} ■ ■ f 

the two Issues*^ For teachers';^;}tlle bargainers relied more on policy anfd 
evaluative claims than they did In tHje teachersl evaluation Issue, particularly 
In substantiating arguments as to wny teachers should or should not read 
material to be placed In the file and why material of a conjectural nature was 
or was not harmful to the teacher, jlhe type of reasoning utilized In each 
Issue was also different. For teachers' file bargainers used Instaf^ces of 
Ttasoning by analogy to substantiate! evaluative claims^ Analogies often 



described one-shot cases or atypical lexamples. By contrast, for teachers' 
evaluation, participants rarely employed reasoning by analogy. And when used. 
It was to clarify the Intent of a subls|4ue, not to substantiate an argument. 

, ;:;*Causal reasoning was used frequently for both Issues, yet used In^^ 
;dltferent ways. Fo|^ teachers' files, partlcl pants .used causal reasoning to 
■support evaluative claims, but logical! loopholes w^re apparent between the 
reasoning process and claims. For examf|le, teachers claimed that "accumulation 
of notes In a teachers' file showed . dijsrespect for the teacher," but the 
teachers failed to show how placing material In the file was dl srespectf ul . 
Similar loopholes were evident In the teachers' evaluation Issue when teachers 
claimed that "performance appraisal" wasja more positive wort] than "evaluation" 
and yet made no effort to demonstrate Jioi It might be Interpreted that way. 

D. qompartson q± Ihfi Reason I ng^rbcess ^ Based ^ QutC^S* The th ree 
outcomes retained, dropped, and modified, were analyzed separ^rely. 

(1) Retained , The two retained sub Issues were materials that must be read 
and signed by the teachers and extracurricular. Both of these sub-Is/ues began 
with .strong arguments pro and' con. Bargainers argued that materials must be 
read and signed by using strong evaluative claims and causal support. 



Extracurricular began with policy claims 



using causal support and ana log I 
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followed by evajuottve ctatms. In both subtssues a shift occurred In the 
reasoning process; new claims developed f rom ^pursuing the qual If lers and 
reservations attached to Initial claims. Thtis, In both Instances, evaluative 
claims led to the development of qyallflers and reservations which. In turn, 
made |i(ie original proposal acceptable. For both sides, pro and con, policy 
positions were clear. Objections were raled by the other side, but both sides 
developed qual If lers In a way acceptable to the oth^r party. This modification 
'led to the retention or adoption of the Initial sublssue Into the final 
settlements / 

« / , ' • 

(2) Drop ped, In both the appraisal and conjectural sub Issues teachers set 
forth II l-def Ine^X^d poorly-developed pol icy claims. Th^ teachers argued the 
Issues with evaluative claims, '•®iy^"*'he harmfulness of terms like 
"conjectural" and "evaluation." In both cases administrators switched to 

. ' . ^' ' 

s 

definitive claims asking how to define conjectural and questioning the 
difference between the terms "evaluation" and "appraisal." Administrators 
supported their definitive claims with causal rea;^nlng. For example, they 
reasoped that If conjectural was used It woiMd 'be^dlff Icult t5| -document ^ 
evaluation and It would be hard to determine whiat did or did not go Into the 
file. For both sublssues tejietiejcg dropped their Initial policy claims but In 
different ways. In the conjectural sublssue teachers adopted the change 
because another sublssue prptected them againt the harms of their evaluative 
claims. The two ^ statements, "files carry source of Identification" and 
"teacher must r^d and sign materials" provided this protection. For 
evaluation the teachers accepted the argument that the words "evaluation" and 
"appraisal " baslcal ly mean the same thing. 

(3) Modified , The two modified sublssues were definition of file and 
observation. Bargainers used primarily pol Icy, decl aratlve, -and definitive 
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claTms for each sublssi|e, but for the observation sublv^sue the claims 
represented opposing policy positions. For the sublssue of defining a file, 
the claims were definitive, relylpg oh,r«easonlng from opposltes to dls-HoguIsh 
between building and permanent flles^ From^t.thls point on, the two sublssues 
take different routes to create an acceptable solution. For the sublssue, 
definition of a file, definitive claims led to factual assertions, with both 
sides qualifying the other party's claim. For example, a qualifying clalmx 
offered In the admthlstratlve caucus was: "If memos are to be used In / 
evaluation procedures, they must be placed In the building file." The next 
phase of modlf Ica'flon was seeking cl/rif Icatlon on a definition that both 
parties Implicitly accepted. The sublssue, observation, was modified through 
arguing for competing policy claims then shifting to declarative claims. By 

L * 

r 

moving from policy to fac^hual and^eclaratlve claims, bargainers were able to 
build on each other's arguments and generate a modified proposal. 

The two sublssues differ dramatically In th>lr reasoning process. 
Definition of a file arguments were supported through the use of hypothetical 
examples and reasoning from authority, but bar;galners used very little 
evidence. The observation sublssue. In contrast, employed reasoning by cause, 
hypothetical examples, and analogy. In general, the two Issues differed In the 
way Initial proposals were modified. These differences may emanate from the 
Idiosyncratic features of each sublssue or from other organizational and 
bargaining varlables.^Thelr differences, however, suggest alternative paths to 
Issue modi f IcatloriHnrough argumentation. 

DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATION 
* ■ ^, - . . - 

This study alms to understand the way argumentation In bargaining shapes 

outcomes. It operates from the assumption that negotiation focuses on multiple 
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Issues; these Issues, In turn, break down Into sub Issues* Outcomes are shaped 
through arguments for acceptance and rejection of sub Issues as wel I as thrpugh 
packaging the larger Issues. This study takes a micro-perspective and 
focuses on the way sublssues become modi fled, dropped, or retained through the 
use of claims, qualifiers, reservations, and evidence* 

Although the reasoning process differs across sublssues, some general 
conclusions emerge from this analysis. They Include: 

(1) The most prevalent types of claim used In this study were evaluative 
and definitive ones. These claims evolved from the teachers' or the 
administrators' orlglrt^j^jpol Icy proposals-- but they rarely centered on 
a course of actjon. 

(2) Both sides employed reasoning from analogy, cause, and hypothetical 
i example more frequently than they did .other types of reasoning. 

Surprisingly, only a modicum of "hard data" or "facts" were used to 
support claims. This lack of evidence might stem from past reliance 
on building creative solutions through the use of qualifiers and 
additional claims. Neither side felt compelled to convince the other 
party of the validity of their dfalms; hence reasoning from evidence, 
was sparse. The trusting relatlon^lp between teachers and 
administrators might contribute to this pattern. 

(3) The reasoning pr^ess appeared more complete with the use of 
evaluative claims than with definitive, factual, and policy claims. 
That Is, bargainers seemed to make claims, evidence, qualifiers, and 
even i/^rrants more expl Icit when they proposed and defended evaluative 
claims. 

(4) Proposals and sublssues changed, not through adding more Information, 
but through shifting types of claims and adding qualifiers. Both 
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sides added claims and qualifiers that grew out of their Interaction 
at the table and In their caucus meetings. They worked from Issues 
that both parties raised to create a new 'frame of reference' for 
viewing subtssues. ^ 
■ (5) Although the sample of Issues Is too small to generalize. It appeared 
that use of claims and reasoning processes differ for sublssues that 
become dropped, retained, or modified. For sublssues that were 
dropped, evaluative claims led to the addition of alternative types of 
claims, often culminating In substitute positions. For retained 
sublssues, evaluative claims led to qualifiers dnd r^ervatlons that 
made original proposals palatable. Modification of sublssues fol lowed 
different paths for creating new proposals — one growing out of 
|)pposlng positions and the other emerging from qualifying existing 
claims. 

Thus, Integrative proposals as a whole evolved from the management of multiple 
Issues and sublssues. These Issues were JU2± discussed In aggregate form, but 
Instead emerged from dropping, modifying, or retaining sublssues through 
, argumentation. . 

The Issues and sublssues examined In this study emanated from problems, 
teachers faced In organizational communication. Teachers' files, while 
negotiated Into the contract as a central Ized pol Icy, originated from 
superior-subordinate appraisal problems. Teachers wanted the central 
.administration to know that some principals^; were "abusing the pol Icy" and that 
the accumulation of notes In a teacher's file might;; to problems In 
-dismissal and evaluation cases. The administrators. In turn, wanted to 
maintain flexibility and feasibility In the use of building and permanent 
files. As the assistant superintendent noted In a caucus meeting, "I want 
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language that you principals can live with and that will allow you to continue 
to keep notes on a teacher's behaviors, but not In a way harmful to the 
teacher." Thus, autonomy and control governed theli^ concerns. 

In like manner, the. Issue of teacher evaluation reflected problems In 

A. 

- u . • 

superior-subordinate relationships. The teachers /^contended that some 
principals conducted poor evaluations and misused data from classroom 
observations. Hence, they wanted mor« clarity and control over the process 
thdn the current contract provided. The subls^ue of observation represented a 
conflict of Interest between c^dmlnlstrators and teachers In that administrators 
wanted autonomy In the use of observation data. In effect, the Issues selected 
for this study reflected organizational communication problems In 
superior-subordinate relationships and In conducting per^formance evaluation 
Interviews. 

These Issues also 1 1 1 ustrated administrative concern for the.degree of 
formality and the degree of precision In fields of argumentation. Sublssues 
shaped by concern for appropriate contract language were evident In the 
reasoning process of conjectural nature and performance appraisal. 
Administrators felt the Choice of terms In both Instances was Imprecise for the 

■a 

degree of formal Ity In the contract. ^ 

This Investigation Is I lilplted by Its case study nature and Its 
micro-analysis. We |nalyze only two main Issues and six sublssues In a very 
complex bargaining event. Our findings are limited by the Issues selected and 
the school district studied. But when research alms to discover Insights and 
uncover potential patterns, these I Imitations do not mitigate our conclusions. 

Our study Is also shaped by the argumentation schema we used and by. 
difficulties In developing operational definitions to distinguish factual, 
declarative, and definitive claims. Future studies on argumentation and 
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bargaining could Include Implied versus explicit claims, reasoning from example 
as dl^IfiC't from reasoning from analogy, and a category system on the way 
claims Sand evidence constitute bargaining strategies. These categories could 
be quantified for research questions that focus on frequency of claims and 
evidence 

Future studies might center on topics other than the way argument 
cohtrlbutes H"o outcomes. For Instance, researchers might compare the use of 

claims andn^asonlng patterns foh table sJsslons versus caucus meetings. They 

••' '' 'it • • 

ft 

might also InVSestlgate the effectiveness of argument patterns for each of the 
two parties. Tn this study, the administrators appear to substantiate claims 
more * frequently' than the teachers did and were quite effective In adding 
qualifiers and shTftIng claims. Other .studies might compare Impasse teams with 
settlement teams dfftd language Issues with monetary proposals. 
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